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CHANGING DOWNTOWN PATTERNS 


Robert H. Armstrong has made many valuable con- 
tributions to URBAN LAND over a period of years. In 
this article he takes a critical look at the Downtown 
Districts of America and, fortified by recent census 


Perhaps at some future date, in a 
profound tone, a prominent sociologist 
will attempt to give the reasons and 
also rationalize why regional and com- 
munity shopping centers—as vis-a-vis 
the central shopping districts of cities— 
have taken on distinct mores of their 
own. Maybe someone will feel im- 
pelled to discuss and dissect at length 
the impact on our habits, customs and 
traditions of the leisure revolution that 
has swept from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific during the last dazzling decade. 

While it is not the purpose of this 
article to explore at length any psycho 
logical differences that may exist be- 
tween the downtowns of the nation and 
the shopping centers created since 
World War II, it is probably worth 
while to point out that the shopping 
center has, in general, been accepted 
as part and parcel of family homelife 
while the downtown shopping districts 
have not, in the same sense, been so 
accepted. 


Suits vs. Shorts 


Downtowns are in toto aloof, re- 
served, formal and entirely lacking in 
the type of camaraderie found in sub- 
urban centers. While downtown shop- 
ping demands the wearing of shoes, 
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stockings, suits, dresses, and even hats 
to say nothing of the kid’s “Sunday-go- 
to-meetin’”’ clothes, the average shop- 
ping center finds its patrons coming to 
shop in halter and shorts, jeans, open 
shirts and slacks, rompers, and even 
without shoes. So the raison d’etre for 
shopping center success may not be 
found entirely in design, layout, malls, 
or even covered walks and plenty of 
parking; it is possible that it may be 
found to be in algebraic proportion to 
the acceptance of shopping centers as 
a social entity in the lives of the people 
living in their trading areas. 


Backdrop For Downtown 


Let us look for a moment at the eco- 
nomic and social background of our 
downtown shopping districts. Most of 
them—their buildings, streets, and 
overall character—came into existence 
when the average working week ranged 
from 48 to 60 hours; when the average 
worker’s income seldom exceeded $25 
weekly; and when leisure time, to all 
intents and purposes, was non-existent. 
No more than a quarter of a century 
ago, paid vacations were comparatively 
unknown to the rank and file of 
America. 
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data, draws some tentative conclusions regarding their 


disagree with these conclusions, 


but no one can afford to disregard the challenge which 
this article so ably presents. 


Today, the 40-hour week preyails 
almost everywhere with the 35-hour 
week running a close second; Satur- 
days and Sundays are generally work 
free; almost every family owns a car; 
holidays and paid vacations are the 
rule; the working family’s income in 
many areas now averages around 
$5,000 or more a year. Even daylight 
saving time during five or six months 
of the year adds to the hours of 
pleasure, enjoyment and leisure for 
millions upon millions of families. 

The result—new buying patterns— 
new living patterns; and it should be 
noted, new shopping patterns. 


Planning and Impulse 


It is not necessary to review here the 
tremendous surge to the suburbs that 
has taken place during the last 15 to 
20 years. That this trend will con- 
tinue indefinitely in the future, there is 
no doubt. We need not delve into the 
practical or psychological reasons why 
this surge has taken place. They are 
obvious. But what we have failed to 
understand is the relationship, 
possibly psychological view- 
point, existing between the old down- 
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A Tribute to Walter S. Schmidt 


On the 21st of last month, the City of Cincinnati paid a well earned tribute 
to one of its first citizens at a testimonial dinner honoring Walter S. Schmidt, 
where he was the seventh recipient of the special citation conferred by the 
Cincinnati Chapter, National Conference of Christians and Jews. Past recipi- 
ents of the citation include Charles Sawyer, Walter A. Draper and Senator 
Robert A. Taft. 

To those of ULI who have been closely associated with Walter Schmidt this 
To those 
who have not had this privilege, the Editors of UrBAN LAND want its readers to 


recognition given to a nationally known figure comes as no surprise. 


know that among his many interests ULI has had major attention over the 
years. Mr. Schmidt was one of the founders of the Institute and its first 
president. He has served continuously since 1936 as a member of the Board of 
Trustees and since 1951, when the Institute’s Industrial Council was organized, 
as its chairman. His devotion to the work of this Council can be attested to not 
only by every Council member but by the various cities and counties through- 
out the country where his leadership in industrial development studies under- 
taken by the Council has left its impact. He is one of two men who has been 


honored by appointment to all three Councils. 


Without completing the long list of his activities in ULI, it is evident that 
his consuming interests lie in the fields of community betterment. He has long 
been president of the Cincinnati College of Music—now the College—Conserva- 
tory of Music; a director and vice chairman of the City Charter Committee; 
former president of the Public Recreation Commission. Nationally, he is a past 
president of the National Association of Real Estate Boards and Society of 
Industrial Realtors. Besides being an accomplished violinist, he is an ardent 


angler with an intense love for lakes and woods. 


URBAN LAND takes this opportunity to pay its own tribute to Walter Schmidt 
and to congratulate him on the honor paid him by his home city of Cincinnati. 


The New Highways: Challenge to the 
Metropolitan Region 


On September 9th to 12th, the Connecticut General Life Insurance Company 
of Hartford is sponsoring a symposium in the public interest designed to awaken 
the nation’s civic, business and public officials to the vast opportunities offered 
With the oppor- 
tunities goes a challenge—to see to it that the complicated relationships between 


to our urban economy by the new Federal Highway Program. 


this program and the economic development and use of land are oriented toward 
the benefit and not the detriment of the urban economy. 


Outstanding men from all parts of the United States will participate as 
panelists and featured speakers to a selected audience of business, professional 
academic and community leaders. Those drawn upon for panel participation 
from ULI include Boyd T. Barnard, Larry Smith and Foster Winter. 
lation of the Symposium is being handled for Connecticut General by Miles 
Colean, ULI Trustee. 


Formu- 


Connecticut General is to be commended for sponsoring an event of such 
wide and major significance. 
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COMMUNITY BUILDERS’ 
COUNCIL MEETING IN PHOENIX 

The fall meeting of the Community 
Builders’ Council will be held in 
Phoenix, Arizona at the Hotel West- 
ward-Ho, October 10, 11, 12, 1957. 

As customary, the plan analysis fea- 
ture will give sustaining members the 
Uppurtunity of presenting project 
plans for analysis. Already several 
residential shopping center projects 
are scheduled. Detailed announce- 
ments will be sent soon to the Insti- 
tute’s Sustaining membership. At the 
Phoenix meeting shopping center op- 
erational problems among. existing 
centers will be discussed as one of the 
special features. An outline for this 
presentation is being prepared by J. W. 
York of Cameron Village, Raleigh, 
N. C., Chairman of the Council's Com- 
mittee on Shopping Center Operations. 
Those in attendance will have an un- 
usual opportunity to see Phoenix area 
growth through the guidance of the 
local host committee headed by Eben 
Lane. 
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town shopping districts and the newly 
created neighborhood, community and 
regional shopping centers. In thinking 
about this matter, we are almost 
tempted to say that the trips a woman 
and her family make to shopping cen- 
ters are both instinctive and impulsive 
in character, while a trip downtown 
must generally, of necessity, be planned 
on a more or less long range basis. It 
is certainly instinctive for people to 
buy household necessities at the near- 
est and most convenient shopping area, 
and it certainly cannot be said to be 
impulsive when either Dad or Mother 
says of an evening, “Let’s go down to 
the Crossroads Shopping Center and 
look at a new bike for Johnny.” 


Shopping Center Impact 


Now here we may well ask a ques- 
tion, “What does all this mean in terms 
of downtown—shopping center com- 
petition?” Practically all the new 
community and regional shopping cen- 
ters seem to be thriving, and statements 
are made almost daily that our down- 
town business districts are still sur- 
prisingly strong. On the other hand, 
we hear the cry, “What can we do to 
save the central business districts?” In 
most urban areas a certain amount of 
confusion with respect to what is 
heppening seems to be the rule rather 
than the exception. 

In our opinion, the confusion about 
downtown has been created first by 
a lack of statistical data and secondly, 
by the improper interpretation of the 
statistical data available. It is certain 
that practically all cities and metro- 
politan areas containing a population of 
more than 400,000 to 500,000 are feeling 
the impact of shopping centers to a 
degree which might be termed serious 
On the other hand, the smaller cities 
with populations of less than 300,000 
have been practically unscathed to 
date, or hurt only to a minor degree. 
If we were asked to give a rule of 
thumb as to why the large metropolitan 
cities have felt the impact of the shop- 
ping center and the cities containing 
300,000 or 400,000 or fewer have not, 
we would say it can be accounted for 
by a formula we have devised which 
is as follows: Unless a city is of such 
(with a population of at least 
125,000 in a single particular sector) 
that the overall living pattern of the 
major proportion of its population is 


size 


Urban Land 


predominantly suburban in character, 
that city cannot, except under unusual 
circumstances, support a regional or 
semi-regional shopping center which 
will compete with the downtown shop- 
ing district. Hence, in small cities the 
downtown shopping district should be 
able, with few exceptions, to hold its 
own if not register gains in sales in 
future years. 


The “Constant” Dollar 


There can be no doubt that changing 
downtown patterns are evolving in 
most large cities throughout the United 
States. The studies of the Census 
Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce of central business 
districts of various cities gives us a 
great deal of enlightening basic ma- 
terial. However, these census data 
must be used with extreme care, for 
while in some instances the absolute 
dollar volume of sales did not change 
materially, the sales between 1948 and 
1954 for various categories of merchan- 
dise—such as apparel, furniture, general 
merchandise, department stores and 
variety stores—changed very radically 
when all factors are considered. One 
of these factors is now cited. 

According to Farm Economics, pub- 
lished at Cornell University, the cost- 





of-living index number stood at 243 
in 1948. In 1954, it stood at 271. Hence, 
the living cost increase in six years 


amounted to 11%. By December, 1956, 
the index figure had increased to 279. 
In 1948, according to this same source, 
retail food prices had an index number 


of 263, while in 1954 it was 284. Here 
the increase amounted to 8%. At the 
end of 1956 retail food prices stood 
at 285. 


The Department of Commerce cost- 
of-living index showed figures for the 
years 1948 and 1954 as 102.8 and 114.8, 
respectively. We have estimated that 
the “shopping goods” price level 
changed by about 7% from 1948 to 1954. 
Obviously, if a store sold $100,000 worth 
of goods in 1948 and $107,000 worth in 
1954, there would have been an indi- 
cated increase in actual dollar sales of 
7%. However, if an allowance of 7% 
is made for the change in the value of 
the dollar, then the constant 1948 dollar 
sales volume would have remained at 
$100,000, and there would have been no 
gain whatsoever. So in determining 
what is happening in the retail sales 
world, and particularly as it pertains 
to downtown business districts, we must 
study the price level and not just 
take the published dollar volume of 


any given year as the criterion upon 
which decisions can be reached. Noth- 
ing is further from the truth. 


More Centers 


Still another factor must be taken 
into consideration insofar as our down- 
town business districts are concerned. 
In 1954, very few large regional centers 
had been completed. Since that time 
a great many have been built, more 
are under construction, others will be 
completed before 1959, and still more 
are on the drawing boards and planned. 
So in determining the future of down- 
town central business districts, we must 
look not only at what has happened 
dollarwise but must make allowances 
for the change in the value of the 
dollar, and then make projections based 
on new shopping facilities which have 
been provided since 1954 and those to 
be built during the next years 
to come. 


few 


Downtown Sales 


Table 1 shows the percentage of 
change in actual sales, dollarwise, in 
the central business districts of a num- 
ber of cities in the United States be- 
tween the years 1948 and 1954. It will 
be noted that New York, Boston, San 
Francisco, Cleveland, Houston, and a 
number of other cities, had gains in 
varying degrees; while other cities, such 
as Chicago, Philadelphia, Washington, 
D. C., Detroit and Pittsburgh, among 
others, had declines of overall sales in 
central business districts. 

However, we must now examine 
sales, both as to character and type, 
to pinpoint, so to speak, the changes 
that have occurred. 

Inasmuch as sales in stores of the 
general merchandise group, such as 
department stores and variety stores, 
constitute the hard core volume of the 
central business districts throughout ° 
the country, we have made an analysis 
of their constant dollar sales between 
1948 and 1954 on the basis of per- 
centage loss or gain. Here we come to 
some very startling facts and figures. 

In practically all of the great cities 
of the country surrounded by metro- 
politan areas, department store sales 
and general merchandise store sales 
have declined drastically. It will be 
nected that in New York and Chicago, 
general merchandise stores each had a 
decline of 14%; Philadelphia, 15%; 
Boston, 5%; Los Angeles, 24%; Wash- 
ington, D. C., 16%; Detroit, 19%; Cleve- 
land, 3%; Newark, 15%—to mention 
but a few. Add to that Pittsburgh, 39%. 
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Table 1 


RETAIL SALES IN CENTRAL BUSINESS DISTRICTS 
% CHANGE 1948 TO 1954 


Total 

Retail Food 

City Sales Stores 
New York + 49 17.4 

Newark 

(Pt. of NY—SMA) 3.4 124.0 
Chicago - §.1] 21.3 
Los Angeles 6.7 2.4 
Philadelphia - 6.0 - 1.5 
Detroit 11.1 +13.2 
Boston + 2.7 0.0 
Pittsburgh 16.1 36.6 
San Francisco + 0.7 + 43 
St. Louis —10.2 15.7 
Cleveland + §.5 LS 
Washington, D. C. 2.0 12.0 
Baltimore 1.8 19.0 
Buffalo, N. Y. 3.6 6.7 
Cincinnati 8.1 i7.7 
Milwaukee 1.0 +27.1 
Kansas City, Mo. he 10.3 
Houston +10.2 —14.9 
Seattle 5.4 9.7 
New Orleans 9.6 — 4.9 
Atlanta + 3.6 +77.5 
Louisville, Ky. + 15.0 — 5.3 
Denver a. 3:3 4 37.8 
San Diego — 1.1 22.7 
Indianapolis +10.5 — 7.9 
Miami +-11.2 +14.0 
Richmond, Va. 2.0 24.2 
Grand Rapids, Mich. + $9 45.2 
San Jose, Calif. 19.7 —10.7 
Utica, N. Y. +10.4 130.4 
Wilmington, Del. 5.7 1.6 
Tulsa, Okla. + 8.7 — 27.6 
Wichita, Kansas +18.3 5.9 
Waterbury, Conn. 11.2 + 22.0 
Montgomery, Ala. +24.3 + 35.4 





* Estimated 
N.A.—Not Available 
Source—1954 Census of Business 





Among the department store group, we 
find that stores in New York on a con- 
stant dollar lost 16%; Chicago, 14%; 
Philadelphia, 15%; Boston, 4%; Los An- 


geles, 26%; Washington, D. C., 17%; 
Detroit, 20%; Cleveland, 3%; Pitts- 
burgh, 32%; Newark, 14%. On the 


other hand, in the general merchandise 
group, Cincinnati, Atlanta, New Or- 
leans, and Indianapolis registered small 
gains, while Miami, San Jose, and 
Grand Rapids accounted for substantial 
gains. There is no need .to discuss the 
various cities individually 
study of the table will indicate what 
has happened. 


because a 


Future Estimates 


However, what has occurred since 
1954 and what wi!l happen in future 
years must also be considered. Al- 
though we have no current downtown 
business district Census data as of 1957, 
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Constant 1948 Dollar Change 


Furniture 


Household, Gen Depart- 
Apparel, Appliance Mdse ment Variety 
Access Dealers Group Stores Stores 

30 +25.9 14 16 12 
30.8 0.2 —15 —14 5 
—13.9 + 22.0 —14 14 0 
3.0 5.8 —24 26 9 
5.8 8.8 15 -15 + 
—22.1 10.8 -—19 —20 14 
—13.1 +49.5 5 — 4 —17 
6.5 + 75.0 —39 32 —22 
- 7.6 LT.o 0 + | 3 
—24.7 + 78.7 —14 15 12 
18.4 +39.4 3 3 0 
16.6 16.4 16 17 15 
—11.1 .63 12 12 13 
+ 4.1 23.9 -15 17 10 
a 12.5 + 2 2 6 
—16.2 +19.9 —10 9 20 
— 4.3 — 9.3 0 21 N.A. 
— 6.5 +16.9 +10 +12 +42 
— 4.9 4.5 2 + 2 — 8 
— 1.5 + 38.4 - 5 + 5 5 
18.8 6.4 + 4 N.A. —30 
iZ2 20.8 +17 +23 —10 
+ 3.9 — 5.3 8 — 4 3 
+19.4 25.0 —23 N.A. 7 
Lid +10.6 +4 + 5 — 8 
+-23.5 1.2 +20 N.A. + 2 
— 1.1 20.8 + 4 + 3* —4 
— 7.9 11.8 +12 +14 N.A. 
8.4 +41.4 +18 +12 4 
4.4 +24.2 9 N.A. — 9 
— 7.5 5.0 0 N.A. 16 
+15.2 — 6.2 ] N.A. —11 
19.1 +23.6 9 —14 + 8 
+ 9.7 +31.6 + 2 N.A N.A 
+ 4.7 +20.5 +10 N.A —17 
we should be able to make estimates 


which will not be too far off the beam, 
so to speak, for almost any city in the 
country. 

Let us take New York, 
Here we find that general merchandise 
stores lost 14% constant dollarwise, 
department stores, 16% and _ variety 
12%, between 1948 and 1954. 
Since the latter date, tremendous re- 
gional shopping centers have opened 
in Long Island, Westchester, and New 
Jersey; and additional centers are 
scheduled to open during the next few 
years. Inasmuch as these centers fea- 
ture department and general merchan- 
dise and variety stores, we can expect 
a further decline of sales of this type 
in Manhattan's central business district. 
Conservatively, we believe that gen- 
eral merchandise and department store 
sales are undoubtedly down more than 
20%, constant dollarwise, in Manhattan 
since 1948. 


for instance. 


stores, 


en?! 


Where the point of balance or stabil- 
ization will come, if it ever does, is 
difficult to say. But from a study of 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los 
Angeles, Washington, Cleveland, and 
other similar large cities, it seems 
probable that, constant dollarwise, gen- 
eral merchandise stores and depart- 
ment stores will eventually encounter 
a decline in sales which will range 
between 25% to 40%. While the smaller 
city has not felt the impact of the 
change to as great a degree as the 
larger city; nevertheless, it will be 
noted in the table that Buffalo, Mil- 
waukee, Denver, Wichita, San Diego, 
and Utica—to mention a few—have felt 
the trend that has affected the larger 
cities. Many downtown merchants are 
having headaches today. Of that there 
can be no doubt. And the problem 
will be accentuated rather than dimin- 
ished in future years. 

It has been stated previously that 
in current dollars (that is, the dollars 
of the actual sales volume of 1954 
compared to 1948), the central business 
districts have not been doing so badly. 


We must then ask, “What has been 
happening?” In current dollars, that 
is the 1954 and 1948 dollars, we find 


that in New York City apparel sales 
were up 3.5% and furniture and home 
furnishings, 25.9%. In Chicago, fur- 
niture and home _ furnishings sales 
increased 22%; Philadelphia, 7.3%; 
Boston, 49.5%; Los Angeles, 5.8%; 
Washington, D. C., 16.4%; Houston, 
16.9%; Cleveland, 39.4%; Pittsburgh, 
75%; Indianapolis, 10.6%; New Or- 
leans, 38.4%: Baltimore, 6.3%; Buf- 
falo, 23.5%. Certainly here is another 
change in the many downtown business 
districts whereby the stores carrying 
the so-called hard goods lines are 
bettering their positions, while the soft 
goods stores are finding their down- 
town influence greatly weakened. If 
any conclusion can be based on the 
data available in the downtown dis- 
trict Census studies, it would seem that 
the buying habits of the nation’s popu- 
lation have been changing to a marked 
degree in recent years and undoubtedly 
will continue to change for some years 
to come. 


The Emerging Pattern 


It is obvious that definite patterns 
are now emerging insofar as the down 
town areas of large American cities are 
concerned. The general merchandise 
stores, as well as department, specialty 
and variety stores, have lost business 
and will lose more business, while hard 
goods stores may be expected to gain 
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1 So we must ask at this point—what is Table 2 


2 PERCENT OF STANDARD METROPOLITAN AREA SALES IN CENTRAL 
é HO: a SEES Sey De Bves cote BUSINESS DISTRICTS BY SIZE OF SMA—1950 (Not Adjusted) 
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ia term trends goo oe values a pt writ Now what does this mean? Resi- ago, some plots were sold at $35,000 a 
ng ee 7 —— perhaps 90 or dential land values on Fifth Avenue front foot. We doubt that any financial 
5 ‘ > ‘ ‘ ; ; ; i 
re 100, and then fall. are now a great deal less than $9,000 a_ institution or investor would conside 
. front foot, and on the side streets off paying anything like that price today 
oft ownto Land Values a tape : ee oer 
Ris Dow — a Fifth Avenue they are certainly less Thus, on the basis of a stabilized dollar, 
It At the turn of the century, Richard than $5,000 a front foot. In general, we can say that the most famous finan- 
¥ M. Hurd wrote his “Principles of City retail land in New York sells dollar- cial district land in the world may be 
lest Land Values.” In that volume he _ wise for little more today than it did worth only one-third to one-quarter 
at pointed out that the best residential in 1900. If allowance is made for the of what it was worth more than three- 
“a land in New York City was on Fifth depreciation of the dollar, the worth quarters of a century ago. 
oa Avenue facing Central Park, that it of land in our overall economic picture 
ly commanded prices of from $6,000 to is nowhere near what it was in the Retail Shifts 
so. $9,000 per front foot, and that the best center of our cities 50 and, in some 
side street land off Fifth Avenue jnstances, 75 years ago. _The gests ose of retail areas in 
brought from $2,000 to $5,000 per front Several years ago, on Upper Fifth sO is nothing new. It has occurred 
foot. He went on to state that the best Avenue in New York, a 50 ft. building - et — will oe ss One hun- 
retail land in New York City at that containing a famous restaurant was — se “— New York's best retail 
ns time sold from $15,000 to $18,000 per sold for $1,000,000. When we had occa- district, which contained stores such as 
n- front foot, and that land in the financial sion to look at the records of past sales, Lord & Taylor, centered around Grand 
ire district ranged from $15,000 to $25,000 we found this same property and build- Street in the Bowery. Next, the 14th 
Ise per front foot. In fact, thirty years ing sold for $950,000 in the year 1912. @nd 23rd Street areas successively be- 
Ity prior to the publishing of his volume Wall Street and New York’s down- came the center of retail trade. In 
2SS in 1900—in the 1870’s—some lots were town financial district are too well the early 1900’s Sixth Avenue, just 
rd sold on Wall Street at the rate of known to be described at length, but north of 14th Street, contained some 
in $35,000 per front foot. as far back as 1870, almost 100 years of America’s outstanding department 
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stores. Some 40 years ago, the impor- 
tant stores moved to 34th Street, and, 


during the late 1920's, the expansion of 


retail trade was on Upper Fifth Avenue. 
Being one of America’s oldest 
New York has witnessed retail loca- 
tion shifts to a greater degree than 
most other large cities. Apropos of 
value, it is worth noting that the land 
under the old Arnold Constable store 
at Fifth Avenue and 19th Street was 
valued by the firm of the writer at 
$1.600,000 in the year 1884. Today, this 
land is $565,000, which 
probably is not far from its fair market 
worth. So it can be said here that 
nothing is more certain than change 
itself. 


cities, 


assessed at 


Downtown’s Position 


The relative position of downtown 
districts is apparently becoming weaker 
with each passing year. Table 2 lists 
the comparative percentages of 
in 35 standard metropolitan areas made 
in their respective central business dis- 
tricts in the years 1948 and 1954. With 
few exceptions, we find that all retail 
stores, as well as those of the general 
merchandise, apparel and_ furniture 
groups, have lost ground insofar as 
their overall position is concerned. In 
this instance, the small cities are in 
about the same situation as the larger 
ones. If the indicated trend is pro- 
jected into the next 10 to 20 years, it 
does not seem to augur well for the 
downtowns of America. 

To date, many have attempted to 
solve the downtown problem by what 
might be described as a conventional 
approach based on our past and his- 
torical pattern. That, in our opinion, 
is hopeless. What we must now find 
is new uses for those parts of down- 
tewn which are dying or withering. 
However, the withering or decay that 
has been mentioned does not consti- 
tute, as many think, a bad or 
evil condition. Birth, growth, wither- 
ing and decay must be recognized as 
normal processes, whether they relate 
to personal and physical wellbeing or 
to a city or a town, or even a neighbor- 
hood. Too many are trying to reincar- 
nate the patterns of a half or a quarter 
of a century ago when, instead, a 
revitalization will come only if it can 
be attuned to and be in 
with the demands and 
of present-day living. 

As viewed at the present time, the 
downtowns of American cities will con- 
tinue to be the center of commerce, 
management, professions, culture, the 
fine arts, and even education. How- 
ever, they unquestionably will become 
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In Print 


Plant Location in Theory 
Practice—The Economics of Space. 
Melvin L. Greenhut. The University 
of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 
1956. 338 pp., tables, diagrams. $7.50. 

The author traces in detail the devel- 
opment of plant location theories, com- 
pares them, examines their components, 
tests their application, and formulates 
his own general theory, which takes 
cognizance of the special limitations 
affecting small businesses and, speci- 
fically, the personal factors as con- 
trasted with abstract economic factors. 
The book is a thoughtful presentation 
which recognizes the distinction be- 
tween the business man and the “eco- 
nomic man”. For this reason 
others less technical language 
have en employed, 
wider readership. A comprehensive 
bibliography is included. 


and in 


among 
migh 
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resulting in 


The Calumet Area of 
Chicago. Interim 
Plan Commission. 
maps, tables. 


Metropolitan 
Report. Chicago 
1956. 73 pp., illus. 


The Calumet area is Chicago’s pri- 
mary industrial land where 
appreciable expansion can take place. 
It has many advantages: accessibility 
by all forms of water and land trans- 
portation, an ample supply of water 
for industrial uses, potential linkages 
with existing. industries, etc. Com- 
pletion of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
and enlargement of the Cal-Sag chan- 
nel are expected to stimulate the area’s 
rapid development. 

Development will intensify 
problems of worker housing, commun- 
ity facilities, traffic congestion, mass 
transportation, air pollution among 
other things. Unless adequate steps 
are taken to solve these problems de- 
velopment of the area may fall short 
of its fuil potential. 

This report aims at surveying and 
defining these problems, without pro- 
ceeding to definite solutions. It has 
four major divisions dealing with pro- 
spective industrial growth, port and 
waterway development, transportation 
facilities, and population and housing. 
The treatment is both thorough and 
competent. The area is undergoing 
further study and it is to be expected 
that further reports will follow. 


reserve 


also 


less important in terms of retail trade. 
Hence, all efforts to revitalize the 
country’s downtowns should be directed 
toward their strengths and not their 
weaknesses. 


Urban Government. Benjamin Baker. 
D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc, 
Princeton, New Jersey, 1957. 572 pp. 
charts, tables. $6.50. 

This is an excellent handbook on 
the development and present function- 
ing of city government in the United 
States. The author outlines and criti- 
cizes each of the various aspects of 
municipal government with emphasis 
upon the historical conditions out of 
which present day institutions have 
evolved. For example, various forms 
of city government are placed in their 
historical context and evaluated in 
terms of the present. 

The study is inclusive; such problems 
as the legal status of cities, the con- 
duct of municipal politics, newspapers 
racketeering, police, administration, 
health, education and welfare, and the 
administration of justice are considered 
Not only are the city’s internal rela- 
tionships dealt with, but also its ex- 
ternal relationships with the state and 
its more recently developed ties with 
the Federal Government. No book on 
cities today would be complete with- 
out a discussion of the governmental 
problems presented by the growth of 
the metropolitan area and Mr. Baker 
accordingly presents a critical analy- 
sis of both the problems and the solu- 
tions thus far attempted. 

Mr. Baker’s analysis is concise, 
cogent, and lively. One of the book’s 
chief virtues is that it does not confine 
itself to mechanics of municipal gov- 
ernment, but attempts to reveal the 
both for the institutions and 
the manner in which they function. 


reasons 


CHICAGO'S INDUSTRIAL 
REDEVELOPMENT 


Chicago officials, civic organizations, 
and occupant firms participated in a 
formal ceremony held recently to dedi- 
cate the West Side Industrial District, 
stated to be the first industrial rede- 
velopment project in the country to 
reach the construction stage. 

The 4312-acre tract, located only a 
few blocks west of the Loop, was de- 
scribed in U.L.I.’s Technical Bulletin 
No. 25, “Redevelopment for Industrial 
Use.” Formerly a _ residential slum 
into which a few industrial uses had 
penetrated, it will provide space for 
about 25 modern plants with off-street 
truck loading bays and off-street park- 
ing for employees and customers. Con- 
struction cost of the new plants is 
estimated at about $25 million, and tax 
yield from the area will be close to 
$340,000 per year as compared with 
the former $75,000. 
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